THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
PRESBYTERY  OF  MEIGLE 

By  the  Rev.  James  Meikle,  B.D. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1689  Meigle  was  temporarily  merged  in  a huge 
presbytery  that  for  some  years  covered  the  whole  Synod  of  Angus  and 
Mearns.  In  1698  it  was  united  for  some  years  more  with  Dundee  and 
Forfar.  Of  the  records  before  the  Revolution  only  one  volume  has  sur- 
vived. It  states  that  there  were  two  before  it.  For  the  first  the  dates  are 
left  blank,  but  it  doubtless  began  with  the  institution  of  the  Presbytery, 
and  according  to  the  Books  of  the  Assignation  of  Stipends  it  already  existed 
in  1590. 1 The  second  is  dated  from  May  26,  1635,  till  October  17,  1659 — 
“ quhilk  ar  lying  in  Mr  Johne  Symers  house  Minister  at  Meigle  wher 
the  presbiterie  seat  is,  forthcoming  to  the  presbiterie  ther  vse.”  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  nothing  is  known  of  their  present  whereabouts. 

The  oldest  surviving  volume  has  been  rebound  and  is  inscribed 
“ Records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Meigle,  1659-1689.”  This  is  not  strictly 
accurate,  for  from  June  1687  this  presbytery,  which  had  been  composed 
of  parishes  belonging  to  no  less  than  three  dioceses — Dunkeld,  Brechin 
and  St.  Andrews — was  broken  up,  and  five  of  its  thirteen  parishes,  belong- 
ing to  the  Diocese  of  Dunkeld,  were  combined  with  twice  as  many  more 
to  meet  at  Coupar  Angus,  and  be  called  the  Presbytery  of  Coupar.  The 
old  minute  book  still  served  the  new  presbytery,  which  did  not  survive 
the  Revolution.  A list  of  the  thirteen  ministers  in  the  presbytery  and  their 
parishes  faces  the  first  minute  which  is  headed  : “ At  Meigle,  November  8, 
1659,  whilk  day  after  incalling  upon  the  Lord’s  name  ” two  ministers 
were  put  on  a leet,  and  one  of  them  was  elected  Moderator  for  six  months. 
Another  was  chosen  Clerk  for  the  same  half-year.  Probably  there  was 
no  great  desire  for  this  unpaid  honour,  but  each  minister  had  to  take  it 
in  turn  for  that  short  period,  and  new  members  had  it  assigned  to  them 
on  the  first  opportunity.  In  consequence  there  is  a great  diversity  of 
handwriting  in  the  book,  none  being  in  the  modern  script,  but  some 
being  clear  and  simple,  others  ornamental. 

Before  business  was  begun  one  of  the  ministers  ‘ ‘ exercised  ” on  a set  text, 
and  another  ‘ ‘ added  ” with  the  natural  comment,  ‘ ‘ and  wer  both  approven.” 
Every  half-year  the  ministers  had  in  turn  to  give  a short  Latin  thesis  or 
exegesis  on  a “common  head,”  e.g.  De  viribus  liberi  arbitrii.  The  early 

1 Hunter  : The  Diocese  and  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld,  I,  388. 
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minutes  are  never  signed,  though  at  the  end  of  the  half-year,  in  the 
Presbyterian  period,  the  Moderator  and  the  Clerk  added  their  names. 
The  common  but  not  the  invariable  ending  of  each  minute  is  : “ The 
Presbyterial  queries  being  interrogat  the  bretheren  answered  affirma- 
tivelie.”  What  these  queries  were  comes  out  in  the  minutes  of  a meeting 
held  at  Alyth  on  February  3,  1660,  where  “ it  was  asked  if  the  several 
bretheren  preached  tuyse  on  the  Lord’s  Day  and  lectured  once  the  forsd 
day,  and  once  on  the  veek  day  and  catechized  once  in  the  week  : all 
anshred  they  had  done  so.”  The  record  of  the  meeting  immediately  after 
the  Synod  had  a list  of  the  Ruling  Elders  sent  by  each  session  to  attend  the 
fortnightly  meetings  till  the  next  synod  six  months  later.  Then  follow 
discipline  cases  and  other  business,  including  the  announcement  of  ” a 
contribution  to  be  made  by  the  severall  bretheren  for  the  making  vp  of 
a stock  for  a stipend  and  repairing  of  the  fabrick  of  a kirk  of  Burrowstoune 
nesse  against  the  next  assemblie.” 

Another  subject  was  the  proposal  of  Peace  between  the  Resolu- 
tioners  and  the  Protesters  set  afoot  by  the  Synod  of  Fife.  So  violent 
was  the  division  that  in  some  quarters  the  Protesters,  who  were  in  a 
decided  minority  in  the  Church  as  a whole,  set  up  separate  presbyteries 
declaring  them  to  be  presbyteries  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  ordaining 
ministers  to  vacant  parishes.  This  happened  quite  near  in  the  Presby- 
tery of  Dunkeld.  Faith,  however,  demanded  unity,  and  policy  sought 
for  it  in  view  of  the  possibilities  of  the  Restoration.  The  brethren  were 
all  enjoined  to  purchase  a copy  of  the  overtures  “ and  to  have  ther 
thoughts  rype  vpon  them  against  this  day  month  at  Alyt.”  Midway, 
and  as  a preliminary,  a Presbyterial  Fast  was  kept  at  Meigle  by  the 
Presbytery,  at  which  two  sermons  were  delivered.  On  the  last  Wednesday 
of  the  month  a Congregational  Fast  was  kept  throughout  the  Synod. 
Six  “ causes”  for  this  are  given  at  some  length,  but  the  last  sentence 
seems  plainly  to  have  the  overtures  in  view.  They  are  to  intreat  the  Lord 
. . . “ that  the  God  of  order  void  never  suffer  confusion  come  into  the 
holie  place,  and  void  restore  peace  and  union  to  his  church.” 

The  minute  of  the  Alyth  meeting  indicates  that  there  had  been  previous 
attempts  at  attaining  a solid  union,  and  they  had  been  hoping  for  some 
reasonable  response  from  their  “ dissenting  bretheren.”  But  they  were 
ready  to  concur  with  any  plan  of  union  “ consistent  with  the  vord  of 
God,  the  established  order  and  government  of  this  church,  the  freedom 
of  grail  assemblies  and  just  libertie  of  our  consciences.”  How  far  this 
movement  went  we  cannot  say.  There  is  a blank  in  the  Records  of  the 
Synod  of  Fife  from  1657  to  1662,  and  the  Meigle  Presbytery  Records, 
after  one  or  two  references  to  it,  finish  with  the  report  of  their  commissioner 
on  March  26  of  the  following  year  that  " he  had  endevoured  to  keip  the 
meiting  at  farfar,  but  (thorov  the  farr  voyag  and  tempestuousnes  of  the 
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day  of  meiting)  came  not  in  to  the  samen  till  they  wer  ryseing  vp  and 
closed.” 


II 

From  the  minute  of  February  28,  1660,  we  learn  of  the  proceedings 
towards  the  appointment  of  a parish  schoolmaster.  There  was  a vacancy 
at  Meigle  and  the  Session  gave  a call  to  David  Sutor,  M.A.,  a young  man 
who  was  chaplain  to  my  Lord  Aithie.  The  Presbytery  considered  the  call, 
the  testimonials  of  the  candidate  from  the  Presbytery  of  Arbroath,  “ and 
the  philosophic  colledg  ” of  Edinburgh,  and  set  for  his  trial  at  the  next 
meeting  a fortnight  afterwards  an  Ode  of  Horace  “ to  construct,  expone 
and  analyse  ” — also  any  rule  of  the  grammar  and  “ any  of  Buchanan  his 
psalms  ad  aperturam  libri.”  The  young  man  got  the  appointment. 

At  the  meeting  before  the  Synod  there  was  always  “ privie  trial  ” 
or  Privy  Censure,  at  which  each  minister  was  discussed  in  his  absence. 
Usually  the  doctrine,  discipline  and  conversation  of  all  were  approved. 
The  first  occurrence  given  in  the  book  shews  that  this  was  no  formality, 
for  Symmer  of  Meigle  ‘ ‘ still  as  before  was  againe  desyred  to  be  veighted 
with  his  charge  and  condition.”  He  was  given  five  weeks  “ viz  till  ther 
second  meiting  after  the  province  to  think  vpon  ane  helper  ” ; and  then, 
declaring  his  good  will,  he  begged  for  time  particularly  to  consult  his 
brother  Alexander,  a minister  in  the  north. 

It  is  curious  to  find  the  Presbytery  making  use  of  Symmer’s  weak 
health  in  an  astute  but  harmless  way.  At  the  visitations  of  parishes 
“ correspondents  ” were  required  from  the  adjoining  presbytery.  For 
the  visitation  of  Glamis  and  later  of  Liff  Symmer  was  appointed,  and  when 
the  date  was  past  without  his  having  gone,  he  was  excused.  The  end 
came  within  a few  months.  Symmer  promised  to  take  an  " expectant  ” 
to  be  a helper,  and  “ after  some  years  triall  if  this  was  not  found  satis- 
factory ” he  would  take  one  ‘‘who  should  be  actuated.”  The  Presbytery 
was  content  with  the  plan,  but  at  the  very  next  meeting,  a fortnight  later, 
Symmer’s  death  was  announced.  A neighbouring  minister  was  appointed 
to  preach  at  Meigle  on  the  next  Lord's  Day  and  “ to  exhort  that  session 
and  people  to  earnest  prayer  to  God  that  he  would  send  them  an  able 
minister  according  to  his  own  heart.”  A few  other  members  of  the 
Presbytery  and  an  “ expectant  ” or  two  were  sent  in  turn  thereafter  ; 
but  the  progress  was  slow  and  involved,  for  there  followed  a Disputed 
Settlement. 

The  crucial  Presbytery  meeting  took  place  at  Alyth  on  November  20, 
1660,  and  with  the  presbytery  Alexander  Kinninmonth  of  Kilemoor  sat 
as  " correspondent  ” from  the  neighbouring  presbytery  of  Forfar.  Every 
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parish  had  nominated  a " ruling  elder,”  but  of  these  there  were  present 
only  the  Laird  of  Bamff  representing  the  session  of  Alyth,  and  Alexander 
Marshall,  schoolmaster,  representing  Airlie.  Alyth  was  but  a little  town 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Burn  at  that  time.  Just  two  years  before  an 
Englishman  called  Franck,  formerly  in  the  service  of  Cromwell  and  now 
enjoying  a fishing  expedition  through  Scotland,  had  described  it  as  “a 
small  country  village  ; one  would  think  it  dropt  out  of  the  skirts  of  the 
Highlands.”  But  it  was  the  centre  of  a large  rural  population,  it  was  just 
outside  the  mouth  of  long-stretching,  populous  glens,  and  then  as  now  it 
contained  more  facilities  than  its  size  seemed  to  promise.  The  meeting 
of  Presbytery  had  been  fixed  to  take  place  at  Alyth  instead  of  Meigle, 
because  in  Alyth  the  brethren  could  have  the  " convenience  of  staying 
if  need  require  a night  or  tuo  for  considering  at  length  ” the  disputed 
settlement  of  John  Nicolson,  M.A.,  to  Meigle.  The  election  of 
ministers  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Session,  and  the 
decision  of  the  elders  and  deacons  of  Meigle,  who  numbered  seventeen, 
and  of  whom  thirteen  were  in  favour  of  Nicolson,  was  in  entire  agreement 
with  the  opinion  of  the  bulk  of  the  people.  My  Lord  Coupar,  one  of  the 
Session,  was  strongly  in  favour  of  George  Haliburton,  minister  of  Coupar 
Angus,  and  had  time  and  again  resisted  every  attempt  at  proceeding  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority. 

Accordingly  the  Presbytery  had  to  come  to  a final  decision.  First  of 
all  there  were  put  before  the  meeting  four  papers  : a long  rambling 
dissent  by  his  Lordship  and  forty  residenters  subscribed  by  a notary  public; 
answers  by  the  Laird  of  Fullerton  and  remanent  members  of  the  Session  ; 
a paper  of  the  “ commonaltie  ” to  the  number  of  about  400,  subscribed 
partly  by  their  own  hands  and  partly  by  a notary  public  in  Alyth,  wherein 
the  population  of  the  parish  is  stated  to  be  about  500,  their  hearty 
agreement  with  the  Session’s  choice  asserted,  and  their  supplication 
that  the  Presbytery  would  not  delay  “ the  plantation  of  our  Kirke  longer 
for  Mr.  Jhon  Nicolson  is  the  man  who  for  many  respects  hes  our  hearts  ” ; 
a letter  on  the  same  side  from  the  heritors  who  were  not  " sessioners.” 
Thereafter  Coupar  claimed  that  several  persons  be  removed  from  being 
judges  in  the  case  ; among  them  “ the  Laird  of  Bamffe,  ruling  elder, 
because  as  Mr.  Jhon  Nicolson’s  freend  he  had  solisted  for  him  and  carried 
letters  in  his  favors.”  None  of  these  claims  was  admitted  by  the  Presby- 
tery, the  Laird  of  Bamff  voluntarily  condescending  to  forbear  voting. 
The  phrase,  “ Mr  John  Nicolson’s  freend,”  suggests  that  this  “ Mr  John  ” 
may  have  been  the  grandson  of  the  distinguished  James  Nicolson,  minister 
of  Meigle,  who  married  an  aunt  of  the  Laird  of  Bamff ; and  who,  after 
being  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1595  and  again  in  1606,  was 
for  a few  months  before  his  death  Bishop  of  Dunkeld. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  case  with  any  fulness.  There  were  only 
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two  objections  which  had  a semblance  of  legality — the  deacons  had  been 
allowed  to  vote  with  the  elders  in  the  election,  and  the  young  minister 
had  not  subscribed  the  Covenant.  The  latter  was  denied  by  Nicolson, 
who  said  that  he  had  subscribed  the  Covenant  when  he  got  his  M.A. 
degree  ; and  the  objection  to  the  deacons  might  have  been  answered  by 
pointing  out  that  there  was  a clear  majority  of  the  elders  in  his 
favour,  quite  apart  from  the  deacons.  The  suit  went  on  throughout  the 
day,  and  in  adjourning  to  meet  next  morning  the  Presbytery  shewed  their 
patience  and  tact  by  deputing  two  ministers  to  try  by  conference  with 
Lord  Coupar  and  the  other  sessioners  whether  even  yet  an  amicable 
agreement  might  not  be  come  to  before  the  morrow.  Upon  re-assembling 
the  deputation  announced  that  they  had  accomplished  nothing,  for  His 
Lordship  had  gone  out  of  town,  but  two  gentlemen  in  his  name  appealed 
to  the  next  Provincial  or  General  Assembly  before  any  sentence  was 
delivered. 

In  the  end  judgment  was  given  in  favour  of  Nicolson.  Only,  to  remove 
any  possible  appearance  of  weight  from  one  of  Lord  Coupar ’s  objections, 
the  young  man  was  asked  to  subscribe  the  Covenant  once  more — which 
he  did,  and  so  the  case  was  concluded. 

During  the  progress  of  the  case,  on  September  25,  1660,  two  months 
before  the  decision,  King  Charles’s  famous  letter  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh,  to  be  by  it  communicated  to  the  other  Presbyteries,  had  been 
read  and  copied  into  the  minutes  “ with  thanksgiving  to  God  for  such  a 
gracious  letter  fra  his  majestie,  evidencing  so  much  his  care  of  religion, 
and  good  affection  to  Christ’s  ordinances  government  and  ministerie  of 
this  kirk  ; and  appoints  the  same  to  be  publickly  read  in  all  the  congrega- 
tions of  this  presbiterie  nixt  Lord's  Day.”  Everywhere  there  was  sun- 
shine and  the  promise  of  more.  Upon  the  presbyterial  decision  in  his 
favour  Nicholson  was  set  his  trials.  These,  as  was  then  customary,  were 
protracted.  They  were  concluded  on  February  12,  1661,  after  five  fort- 
nightly tests.  But  the  end  of  Lord  Coupar ’s  requests  for  delay  was  not 
yet.  He  was  at  the  moment  " waiting  wpon  parlament,”  and  the  Presby- 
tery, wishing  to  use  “ all  possible  fair  means  for  bringing  him  to  a con- 
discendencie  in  this  call,”  reluctantly  agreed  to  delay  the  edict  for  a fort- 
night. When  " the  plantation  of  the  church  of  Meigill  ” came  up  at  next 
meeting  there  was  no  appearance  and  orders  were  given  to  proceed. 

Things  looked  very  favourable  now  for  the  settlement,  but  before  the 
close  of  the  meeting  a letter  was  presented  by  one  of  Lord  Coupar’s 
servants  from  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  Treasurer,  pointing  out  that  the 
Rescissory  Act  had  been  passed,  abolishing  all  the  legislation  of  the  past 
twenty-seven  years  and  thus  restoring  Episcopacy.  The  right  of  presenta- 
tion had  thereby  fallen,  it  said,  into  His  Majesty’s  hands,  and  there  must 
be  no  further  procedure.  The  Presbytery  was  very  respectful,  but  a 
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fortnight  after,  on  March  12,  1661 — a day  of  storm  and  flood  when  only 
five  members  were  present — it  was  reported  that  the  edict  had  been  served 
as  directed,  and  that  during  the  serving  of  it,  a notary  in  name  of  Lord 
Coupar  had  protested  in  face  of  the  congregation.  But  there  was  no 
appearance  on  his  behalf  at  the  Presbytery,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that,  on  the  other  side,  the  Laird  of  Fullerton  had  got  the  following  letter 
from  the  Earl  of  Middleton,  His  Majesty’s  High  Commissioner  to  Parlia- 
ment : 

“ Holyrudhouse,  23  febr  1661,  Very  Reverend,  Being  assuredly  in- 
formed that  your  procedure  in  order  to  the  plantation  of  the  church  of 
Meigill  with  Mr  Jhon  Nicolson  is  weel  founded  wpon  a call,  and  that 
your  admitting  of  him  to  his  tryalls,  which  are  now  att  a close,  doe 
sufficiently  evidence  your  free  consent  therto  ; It  sould  now  seem  strange 
that  his  admission  sould  meet  with  obstruction.  These  are  therfor  to 
desire  that  he  may  with  all  diligence  bee  installed  in  that  ministerie, 
wherby  the  service  of  that  place  may  no  more  bee  frustrate  ; which  is 
the  earnest  desire  of  Your  most  affectionate  freend  to  serve  yow, 
Middiet oune.”  This  “ sensible  and  encouraging  letter,”  for  which  the 
Presbytery  expressed  their  gratitude,  made  the  way  easy  for  them  ; and 
on  March  26,  1661,  Nicholson  was  ordained  “ with  impositione  of  the 
hands  of  the  presbiterie.” 


Ill 

Two  cases  of  discipline  may  be  quoted.  The  first  belongs  to  1660, 
and  the  story  opens  with  a minute  of  Presbytery,  dated  September  11 — 
“ A referre  fra  the  Sessions  of  Airlie  and  Lentrathen  of  on  Alexr.  Farquhar, 
a highland  gentleman  in  Lentrathen  who  under  pretense  of  thigging  corne 
had  come  to  an  honest  man’s  house  in  the  paroch  of  Airlie,  James  Steel, 
and  in  his  owne  house  fallen  on  him  and  struken  him  and  hurt  him  deadlie  ; 
and  albeit  the  ministers  of  the  saids  paroches  had  used  all  means  for 
bringing  him  to  repentence  yet  he  still  refused  to  give  any  satisfaction, 
or  to  compear  befor  any  of  the  saids  sessions  but  still  bragged  and  boasted 
to  doe  further  mischeef  to  the  man  he  had  hurt.  The  presbitrie,  being 
informed  that  severall  private  summons  and  much  private  dealing  had 
been  used  with  him,  appoints  the  minister  of  Lentrathen  to  summone  him 
publickly  out  of  pulpitt  to  appear  before  the  presbiterie.”  It  was  a case 
of  “ hamesucken  ” — the  householder  had  been  assaulted  in  his  own  house 
— a great  offence  in  the  eyes  of  Lowlanders.  The  Highlander,  who  little 
understood  the  Lowland  point  of  view,  could  see  nothing  but  an  insulting 
refusal  couched  in  terms  which  implied  that  he  was  a mere  beggar.  If 
the  Sessions  were  unable  to  bring  the  offender  to  a sense  of  his  offence, 
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the  Presbytery’s  efforts  seemed  quite  as  vain.  According  to  the  minute 
of  September  25  there  was  no  result  : “ Compeared  Alexr.  Farquhar  in 
stead  of  repentence  shewing  nothing  but  horrible  prid  wickednes  and 
obstinacie,  and  so  going  away  abruptly  is  appointed  to  bee  again  publickly 
summoned  unto  the  nixt  meeting.” 

On  October  9,  1660,  the  minister  of  Lintrathen  reported  that  Farquhar 
had  been  again  publicly  summoned  and  had  now  removed  out  of  Lintra- 
then into  Glenisla.  The  minister  of  Glenisla  reported,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  ‘ ' he  had  some  warrand  from  som  gentlemen  in  glenyla  of  his  acquain- 
tance to  report  that  they  hoped  to  bring  him  to  some  reasonable  satis- 
factione,”  and  it  was  recommended  that  the  minister  should  speak  to 
these  gentlemen  "that  they  would  endeavour  to  gett  him  brought  alongs 
to  the  presbiterie  ther  nixt  meeting  and  they  to  come  with  him  ; and  till 
then  delays  publick  processe.”  Before  the  next  meeting  he  was  “ re- 
moved & fugitive  out  of  Glenyla,”  and  “ he  is  appointed  to  bee  searched 
for  if  he  has  setled  in  the  bounds  of  the  presbiterie,  or  wher  else  he  is 
gone.”  His  case  often  came  up  thereafter  ; but,  either  because  the 
minister  was  absent,  or  because  the  delinquent  was  still  fugitive,  nothing 
was  done,  till  at  last  on  April  8,  1661,  he  was  reported  to  be  back  in 
Lintrathen.  On  April  29  intimation  was  ordered  to  be  made  to  him 
through  the  ministers  of  Lintrathen  and  Glenisla  that  if  he  did  not  give 
satisfaction  the  Presbytery  would  go  on  with  the  process.  On  May  13, 
he  was  still  contumacious,  and  “ because  he  somtyms  resids  in  the  on 
parish  and  somtyms  in  the  other,”  the  two  ministers  were  ordained  to 
admonish  him  publicly  with  prayer.  This  evidently  had  a very  aweing 
effect,  for  on  May  27  he  appeared  before  the  Presbytery  ‘ ‘ and  humbling 
him  self  solemnilie  on  his  knees  he  confesseth  his  sin.”  And  thus  his 
repentance  so  long  denied  was  made  at  last  with  a touch  of  Highland 
impulsiveness. 


IV 

The  other  case  involved  Robert  Small,  a farmer  of  Newtyle  parish, 
in  1665,  in  a dangerous  charge  of  sorcery.  Though  Newtyle  is  scarcely 
more  than  two  miles  from  Meigle,  the  Presbytery  seat  and  residence  at 
that  time  of  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  the  case  was  brought  forward  in  a 
very  roundabout  way.  The  Presbytery  of  Dundee  first  moved  in  it,  and 
complained  to  the  Synod  of  St.  Andrews  to  which  Newtyle  belonged 
that  the  Presbytery  of  Meigle  had  taken  no  action.  If  there  had  been 
reluctance  to  take  steps  before,  there  was  no  sign  of  it  now  that  “ ye 
Lord  archbishop  [James  Sharp]  and  the  synod  ” had  intervened.  In 
accordance  with  instructions  the  Presbytery  proceeded  to  put  the  man  on 
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trial  as  to  " whether  he  uses  unlawful  means  in  healing  of  diseases,  or 
finding  out  that  which  is  lost  or  stollen.”  A man  charged  with  sorcery  and 
divination  had  to  be  very  cautious,  and  Small  stoutly  denied  all  offence. 
After  a short  delay,  while  evidence  was  being  awaited,  he  was  cited  to  a 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Alyth  on  December  19,  and  there  Andrew  Bruce, 
minister  of  Newtyle,  produced  a letter  from  the  minister  at  Rossie.1  It 
contained  a paper  given  by  Small  to  a certain  John  Mencurre,  who  had 
been  slandered  with  theft  and  had  a sore  knee  “ as  the  said  jhon  mencurre 
affirmed,”  and  who  had  consulted  him  both  anent  the  disease  and  the 
slander.  The  paper  was  as  follows  : — “ Boyl  halfe  ane  lippie  of  salt 
with  thrie  choppins  of  his  own  water  till  it  be  as  thick  as  reame,  boyl 
with  it  two  halfe  ells  of  plaiding,  and  lay  it  as  hot  to  his  knees  in  ye  night 
tyrne  as  he  can  endure  it  two  nights  on  end,  and  rub  the  knees  with  bone 
creish  and  aquaviter  thrie  night  yr  after  and  under  god  he  sail  find  comfort. 
Showing  you  the  truth  of  this  matter  as  farre  as  god  hes  given  me  grace, 
the  partie  being  clear  he  durst  not  come  in  till  my  company,  hearing  the 
commendation  of  the  man  that  I knuw  the  airt  of  the  physiognome  of  a 
loun,  for  he  knuw  that  a guiltie  conscience  bleaks  the  self  of  it,  certainly 
this  geir  will  come  to  light,  sic  subscrbtr-  Robert  Small.” 

This  paper  was  owned  without  demur.  When  questioned  about  its 
second  part,  “ which  seemes  nonsensicall,”  Small  declared  that  he  knew 
no  more  about  the  man’s  guilt  than  other  people,  “ and  that  it  was  his 
custome  to  informe  himselfe  of  the  condition  of  persons  that  came  to 
consult  with  him  before  he  spoke  to  them,  and  by  this  means  he  came  to 
know  severall  things  anent  them,  which  made  many  admire  of  his  know- 
ledge, being  ignorant  how  he  had  informed  himselfe,  and  that  his  meaning 
in  his  paper  was  that  seeing  he  was  thought  to  know  more  than  they  he 
would  have  the  man  believe  it,”  being  confident  that  a guilty  person 
could  not  look  anyone  in  the  face  who,  as  he  imagined,  knew  his  guilt, 
“ but  that  he  himselfe  knew  nothing  except  what  he  had  by  information 
beforehand,  and  by  the  man’s  countenance  not  having  confidence.” 
Since,  however,  such  papers  gave  offence  he  promised  to  give  out  no  more. 
In  making  a clean  breast  of  his  methods,  as  the  accused  thought  it  safest 
to  do,  he  was  giving  away  a prime  secret  of  the  trade  in  all  generations. 

At  this  stage  a short  delay  was  caused  by  the  non-arrival  of  expected 
information  against  Small  from  the  parish  of  Saline,  near  Dunfermline, 
a place  so  distant  as  to  make  us  marvel  at  the  spread  of  his  fame,  though 
the  story  of  the  Crook  of  Devon  witches  shews  it  to  have  been  a very 
credulous  and  hysterical  corner  at  that  period.  By  the  end  of  January, 
1666,  this  information  had  come  to  hand.  It  appeared  that  before  the 
Meigle  Presbytery  had  taken  action  against  the  man  himself,  the  Session 

1 In  a few  years  this  parish  was  united  to  Inchture. 
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of  “ Sauleng  ” had  dealt  with  a certain  John  Mitchell,  one  of  his  clients. 
A copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  process  was  forwarded,  and  also  one  of 
Small’s  own  papers  received  by  Mitchell,  who  had  had  such  faith  in  it 
that  on  its  strength,  coupled  with  Small’s  verbal  instructions  and  remarks, 
he  had  accused  two  persons  of  stealing  " ane  cow  that  he  had  wanted.” 
This,  of  course,  promptly  brought  upon  him  a summons  for  slander. 
Asked  by  the  Kirk  Session  whether  he  had  been  at  any  person  suspect 
of  sorcery,  he  answered  that  ‘ ‘ he  would  either  go  to  devill  or  fiend  that 
would  tell  him  of  his  cow  ” ; and,  being  asked  if  he  had  been  at 
Robert  Small  in  Angus,  he  answered  he  had  and  would  yet  go  to  him  in 
the  like  condition,  “ for  he  gave  me  a letter  for  getting  of  my  cow,  and  I 
offered  him  a pynt  of  aill  but  he  refused  to  have  it,  but  said  poor  man 
it  wer  more  alms  to  [give]  the  a pynt  of  aill,  for  thou  hes  no  more  but  ane 
groat  to  cary  the  home,  and  I had  no  more.” 

At  a later  stage  in  the  case  it  was  confessed  that  Small  had  not  been 
so  exact  as  this,  having  merely  said  “ all  the  silver  thou  hes  will  not 
carry  the  home,”  which  he  might  well  have  learnt  from  some  neighbouring 
change  house  where  the  man  might  have  sought  a meal. 

The  letter  handed  to  the  inquirer  after  the  fate  of  his  cow  contained 
nothing  very  mysterious  or  terrible.  It  was  manifestly  meant  to  work 
upon  the  conscience  and  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  thief.  Small  him- 
self could  have  used  it  with  success,  or  at  least  with  safety,  but  Mitchell 
was  not  clever  enough  ; nor  had  he  patience  to  wait  to  see  whether  his 
master.  Lord  Colville,  would  play  the  part  intended  for  him,  but  had 
blundered  in  himself,  being  as  sure,  on  Small’s  indications,  oracular  in 
their  vagueness,  that  John  Sharp  and  Bessie  Bairdener  were  the  guilty 
ones  as  if  Small  had  actually  named  them. 

All  this  had  now  reached  the  Presbytery  of  Meigle,  but  Small  denied 
every  particular,  “ alleadging  the  said  John  Mitchell  had  unjustly  and 
falsly  slandered  him.”  Finding  him  still  peremptory  in  his  denial  after 
the  lapse  of  another  month,  “ as  also  that  Jhon  Mit(c)hell  his  accuser  is 
malei  famei  [ malae  famae ] by  his  own  confession  as  appeares  from  his 
processe,”  the  Presbytery  demanded  witnesses  from  Saline.  In  response 
the  next  meeting  was  informed  that  Small  had  gone  off  himself  to  face 
his  accuser  “as  a slanderer  and  caluminater,”  and  that  an  account  had 
been  received  from  the  Kirk  Session  of  Saline  detailing  what  had  passed 
when  the  two  were  confronted.  Though  there  was  nothing  very  con- 
vincing in  the  story,  Small  had  rather  the  advantage  of  the  encounter, 
especially  as  Mitchell  admitted  one  inaccuracy,  and  the  Session  of  Saline, 
being  no  doubt  at  a loss  to  decide  between  the  two,  seized  the  opportunity 
of  directing  Mitchell  to  go  and  be  interviewed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Meigle.  This,  curiously  enough,  he  did  at  once  without  knowing  when  it 
would  meet  ; and  as  in  the  new  Episcopal  period  the  presbytery  met 
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monthly,  he  could  not  wait  so  far  from  home  till  the  next  meeting. 
Accordingly  the  minister  of  Newtyle  confronted  him  and  Small  before 
Newtyle  kirk  session.  There  Mitchell  continued  to  assert  his  declarations, 
though  he  admitted  he  could  produce  no  proof  ; but  he  refused  to  sub- 
scribe a statement  of  them,  notwithstanding  that  the  Session  Clerk,  who 
was  a notary  public,  offered  to  do  it  on  his  behalf  if  he  could  not  write. 

The  Presbytery  of  Meigle  thereafter  considered  the  whole  matter 
but  were  friendly  to  Small  and  came  to  no  finding  further  than  that  they 
had  done  all  that  was  incumbent  on  them,  and  that  for  their  own  exonera- 
tion they  should  send  an  extract  of  the  whole  process  to  the  Synod  of 
St.  Andrews  which  had  ordered  them  to  take  steps.  The  Synod,  on  April 
25,  1666,  had  Small  himself  before  them  as  well  as  the  minute  from  Meigle, 
for  they  decided  that  he  was  ‘ ‘ by  his  owene  confessione  guiltie  of  drunknes 
prevaricatione  and  of  pretending  skill  in  divining  wher  stollen  goods  are 
to  be  found.  And  finds  him  sensible  of  these  sinnes  and  sorrie  for  ym 
promising  through  gods  grace  never  to  doe  the  lyke  againe.”  The  Arch- 
bishop with  the  Synod  therefore  appointed  him  to  appear  before  any 
congregation  in  the  Presbytery  of  Meigle  that  they  thought  fit  in  order 
to  profess  his  repentance  for  his  scandalous  sins,  and,  Newtyle  being 
fixed  upon,  Small  “ satisfied  ” there.  Thus  the  case  came  to  a harmless 
end. 

Another  Robert  Small,  doubtless  this  man’s  grandson,  is  commemo- 
rated in  Newtyle  churchyard  on  a tombstone  of  1771  by  a quaint  inscrip- 
tion that  begins  : — 

Here  lies  the  Dust  of  Robert  Small, 

Who,  when  in  life,  was  thick  not  tall ; 

But  what’s  of  greater  Consequence 
He  was  endowed  with  good  sense. 


V 

Something  should  be  said  of  Special  Collections.  For  the  most  part 
they  were  very  different  from  those  of  the  present  day.  There  were 
collections  ordered,  for  example,  for  individual  persons  in  distress,  such  as 
“ James  Gardner  a brwntiland  man  prisoner  among  the  Turks.”  Another 
mentioned  several  times  is  John  Lamb’s  Collection  in  1661  for  a child 
of  his  “ to  be  cutt  of  the  ston.”  There  were  collections  also  for  destruction 
by  fire,  which  included  Kelso  and  Kilmarnock  ; for  bridges  on  the  Esk, 
Prosen,  Leven,  etc.  ; and  for  harbours  from  Rosehartie  right  down  the 
East  Coast  to  Eyemouth.  There  were  as  yet  no  Foreign  Missions,  nor 
indeed  most  of  the  efforts  we  have  as  our  present  ideals. 

“ Visitors  ” sent  at  various  times  to  various  districts  served  the  purpose 
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of  Superintendents.  The  Alyth  Session  Records  preserve  the  story  of  a 
fortnight’s  meetings  at  Dundee  in  1649  with  the  ministers  and  elders  of 
the  whole  Synod  of  Angus  and  Mearns,  including  the  Presbytery  of 
Meigle.  The  following  were  their  Rules  under  which  they  worked  : — 

Rules  gven  be  the  visitors  of  the  province  of  Angus  and  Mearns, 
Septr.  1649. 

1.  That  besyd  the  reading  and  exponing  of  scriptur  according  to 
ye  order  of  ye  directorie  their  be  two  sermons  in  every  congregation 
every  Lords  day  throughout  ye  year. 

2.  That  ministers  do  forbear  sett  forms  of  prayer  and  be  careful 
to  stir  up  in  yemselfes  the  gift  of  prayer  and  exercise  ye  same  according 
to  ye  different  cases  and  conditions  of  the  kirk  of  God  and  yr  everie 
particular  congregations. 

3.  That  they  be  carfull  in  their  sermons  to  follow  that  method 
prascrybed  in  ye  directory  for  publick  vorship  & dystinguish  clearlie 
betwixt  ye  law  and  gospell  & ye  coveneint  of  grace  and  covenant  of 
vorkes  & to  hold  foorth  Jesus  Chryst  in  ye  excellencie  of  his  person 
& vertew  of  his  offices  as  ye  main  subiect  & onlie  scop  of  all  yr  sermone, 
that  in  the  Lecturs  they  studie  not  to  insist  vpon  an  verse  or  two 
ver[ses  but]  to  expone  and  explain  as  farr  as  the  tyme  vill  allow  of 
ye  quholl  scriptur  they  read. 

4.  That  everie  minister  be  carfull  to  applay  his  doctrine  to  the 
times  and  to  g[ive]  timows  & faithfull  warning  of  dangers  and  duities 
on  all  handes  especialie  against  malignancie  as  being  the  sinne  that 
aboundes  in  the  province. 

5.  That  ther  be  singing  of  psalmes  in  evrie  congregatione  and  that 
care  be  takin  that  all  that  ar  in  publikhe  assemblie  joyne  in  singing 
of  the  psalmes. 

6.  That  ther  be  no  collection  for  the  poor  in  time  of  publik  worshipe 
but  that  the  collection  be  made  at  the  kirk  dore  befor  the  people 
enter  the  publik  assemblie. 

7.  That  according  to  the  recommendatione  of  the  g[ener]rall 
assemblie  ther  be  a veek  dayes  lectur  in  evrie  congregatione  in  landvart 
asveill  as  in  Burghe. 

8.  That  baptizme  be  not  celebrat  but  at  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
gregatione according  to  the  order  of  the  directorie. 

9.  That  speciall  care  be  taken  of  election  of  deacones  and  elders 
& constitution  of  kirk  sessiones  and  that  evrie  on  vho  is  ignorant  or 
scandalowes  or  does  not  perform  familie  duities  be  removed  from  the 
session  & non  bear  office  but  men  of  knowledge  venderstanding  & 
approvin  integritie  and  affection  t[o]  the  cause  of  God  and  christean 
conversation  & that  evrie  minister  tak  care  to  bring  alonges  vt  him 
an  ruling  elder  to  the  severall  dietes  of  the  presbetrie. 
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10.  And  becawse  manie  v‘draw  themselfes  from  sermones  & publik 
vorshipe  on  the  lordes  day  evrie  session  ar  to  tak  particular  notice  of 
suche  persones  as  doe  not  keip  the  kirk  or  depart  from  the  afternoones 
sermon  : and  censur[e]  them  v‘  ecclesiasticall  censur  as  profaners  of 
the  lordes  day  and  contemn  [ers]  of  the  publik  ordinance  according  to 
the  degreies  of  ther  offence. 

11.  That  session  be  keip1  evrie  veek  once,  and  vher  it  can  be 

convenientlie  after  the  veik-dayes  lectur : and  that  scandalowes 

offenses  of  all  sortes  whether  it  be  vncleanes  drunkenes  swearing 
cursing  malignancie  or  anie  other  be  impartiallie  censured. 

12.  That  no  penaltie  nor  civill  punishments  be  enjoyned  be  kirk 
sessiones,  but  that  they  be  carfull  according  to  the  order  prescrived 
in  the  act  of  parliament  to  have  ane  civill  magistrat  in  evrie  paroche 
vho  may  exact  ther  respective  penalties  prescryved  in  ther  respective 
actes  of  parliament  against  scandalowes  offe[nces]  and  deliver  them 
to  the  kirk  session  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

13.  That  evrie  kirk  session  have  ane  register  quhilk  shall  contein 
these  particulars. 

i°  The  vholl  progresse  of  disciplin  bothe  in  regarde  of  the 
beginning  as  also  in  regard  of  the  proceeding  and  close  of  evrie 
processe. 

2°  That  the  several  textes  of  scriptur  that  the  minister  preatches 
at  the  s[ev]erall  diets  of  sermones  on  the  lordes  day  or  veek  day 
shall  be  in  register. 

3°  a roll  of  the  communicants  and  of  such  as  ar  baptized  also 
of  such  as  ar  maried  and  die. 

40  a not  of  testimoniales  receaved  or  given. 

5°  a not  of  those  vho  ar  debarred  from  the  sacrament. 

6°  a not  of  the  collectione  for  the  poor  and  dietes  for  the 
communion. 

14.  That  evrie  paroche  be  divided  in  severall  quarters  and  ther  be 
a quarter  assigned  for  the  inspection  of  evrie  particular  elder. 

15.  That  ther  be  dietes  of  catechising  once  a veek  throgheowt  all 
the  veekes  of  the  yeare,  and  vher  ar  moe  ministers  then  on  yt  evrie 
on  of  them  tak  a day  in  the  veek  severallie  for  the  catechising. 

16.  That  all  persones  in  the  paroche  above  8 years  of  adge  be 
catechised. 

17.  That  car  be  to  debarre  from  the  sacrament  of  the  lordes 
supper  not  onlie  suche  as  ar  scandalowes  but  such  as  ar  ignorant  & 
suche  mesters  of  families  as  after  admonition  pray  not  in  ther  families 
bee  debarred. 

18.  That  ministeres  visit  all  the  families  of  ther  paroches  once  a 
year  at  least  and  not  onlie  presse  the  familie  duities  but  also  to  tak 
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tryall  of  the  abilitie  of  the  mesters  of  the  familie  in  reference  to  these 
dueties. 

19.  That  care  be  taken  to  setle  ane  scool  v*  a compitent  provisitione 
& a qualified  scoolmester  in  evrie  congregatione  and  that  for  this 
effect  the  act  of  parliament  concerning  the  provisition  for  ane  scool 
be  put  in  execution. 

20.  That  car  be  taken  for  putting  all  childring  vho  ar  capable  of 
instruction  to  scooles  & such  among  them  that  ar  poor  have  ther 
quarter  paymentes  payet  owt  of  the  penalties. 

21.  That  the  sacrament  of  the  lordes  supper  be  celebrat  twice 
evrie  zear. 

22.  That  the  presbetries  of  the  forsaid  province  be  carfull  to  plant 
vacant  kirkes  v*  convenient  dilligence  & that  thay  admitt  non  to  the 
ministerie  in  anie  congregatione  but  such  vho  ar  not  onlie  blamles  in 
conversatione  and  qualified  in  ther  literatur  but  also  of  approvin 
integritie  and  affection  to  the  cawse  of  god  and  vho  expresse  the  powr 
of  godlinesse  in  ther  carieg  and  have  a speciall  gift  of  preatching  and 
praying  for  edifying  of  families  and  prudent  for  goverment  and 
exercise  of  disciplin. 

23.  That  prisbetries  be  carfull  to  be  accurat  in  censuring  suche  as 
exercise  a[nd]  adde  among  them  and  that  ther  privie  censur  befor  the 
synod  bee  not  slightlie  p[assed]  over  as  for  the  most  pairt  thay  ar,  but 
the  same  be  doon  faithfullie  & impartiallie  as  in  the  sight  of  God. 


